10 Buddhist Attitude Towards Parents: Filial Piety in Buddhism 

Dr. Guang Xing 

§ 1. Introduction 

Just as Jan Yun-hua points out that some scholars, such as Kenneth Ch'en and Ryoshu Michihata [MM 
d^), think that filial piety occupied a special place in Chinese Buddhism. 

This had remained unchanged for some time until scholars such as John Strong and Gregory Schopen 
pointed out that filial piety was important to Indian Buddhists as well, and therefore could not be 
regarded as a unique feature of Chinese Buddhism. 

John Strong in his "Filial Piety and Buddhism: The Indian Antecedents to a 'Chinese' Problem" 
published in 1983 employed, to use his own words, "popular Buddhist stories taken from canonical and 
non-canonical Pali and Sanskrit sources" to show that filial piety was practiced by Indian Buddhist 
monks as well. 

John Strong points out that Buddhism teaches that one should support one's parents in this life as 
showed in the Sigalovada Sutta of the Dighanikdya, "the Vinaya of Layman" as he called it. 

John Strong also uses the Sdma Jataka of the Jataka Stories to show that even monks should also 
support their parents. 

However, John Strong says that the story of the Sama Jataka "represents a Buddhist compromise with 
the Brahmanical ethic of filiality operating at the popular level towards which the Jatakas were 
geared." 

In his articles published in 1984 "Filial Piety and The Monks in The Practices of Indian Buddhism: A 
Question of Sincization Viewed From The Other side," Gregory Schopen mainly used Indian Buddhist 
epigraphical material. 

Gregory Schopen points out: "They (his studies) prove that concern for the well being of both 
deceased and living parents was a major preoccupation of Buddhist donors in India; that one of the 
most frequently stated reasons for undertaking acts of religious giving as to benefit the donor's 
parents, both living and dead; and that this concern was both very old and very widespread in India." 
(Schopen.1984. 119) 

Gregory Schopen further points out that this practice was popular not only amongst lay people but for 
monks as well. And most important it was not only "the average village monks", but also amongst the 
educated monks who appear to have been the teachers and transmitters of official Buddhist scripture. 

He found three such monks: "one is called a Trepidaka, one is called a Dharmakathika, and a third 
either a Vinayadhara or 'co-resident' of a Vinayadhara, and a Dharmakathika." 
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But Gregory Schopen who from what he found concludes his research on the filial piety practice in 
Indian Buddhism by saying "although it receives no very definite support from 'early' textual sources, it is 
nevertheless a demonstrable fact." 

But after a careful analysis of the early Buddhist scriptures, material suggests that filial piety is indeed 
one of the important aspects in Buddhist ethical teachings as taught by the Buddha. 

Jan Yun-hua, on the issue of filial piety, agrees with Nakamura and says that "Nakamura's position is 
more realistic, namely that filial piety was a minor virtue in Buddhist ethics of India, but became a 
supreme virtue in China." 

But we think that Jan Yun-hua has misinterpreted Nakamura's idea for the latter just says: "The virtue 
which corresponding to the idea of filial piety is, of course, taught in the original Buddhist sutras, but 
only as one of the virtues and not as the supreme virtue." 

When we read this statement in its context, what Nakamura referred to as "the supreme virtue" is not 
filial piety in the context of Chinese Buddhism, but in the context of Confucianism. 

In other words, Chinese Buddhists never consider filial piety as "the supreme virtue" and it was only 
the Confucian thinkers and scholars who made it the fundamental practice. Here is what Nakamura 
said before he made the above statement: 

Buddhists were forced to teach filial piety to the common people in China just because the 
most important virtue in Confucianism was filial piety, which demanded a one-sided 
obedience from children, the younger people, to their parents, the venerated elders. This idea, 
however, did not exist in Indian Buddhism, as can be seen in the original Sanskrit texts where 
there is no such term corresponding to the idea of hsiao, filial piety, found frequently in 
Chinese translations of sutras. The translators must have added this term. 

Here it is very clear by "the supreme virtue", Nakamura referred to filial piety in the context of 
Confucianism not that of Chinese Buddhism. In the Chinese translation of the *Madhyamagama, the 
*Dhanahjdni Sutra, which is the counterpart of the Dhanahjani Sutta, No.97 of the Pali Majhimanikdya, 
preaches that all comes under the law of karma. Even if a person does bad deeds for the sake of his 
parents he will not escape from the consequences of that karma. 

"Thus, Sariputra said: Tuoran, I will ask you and please answer me (according to your 
understanding). What do you think, Tuoran? Suppose a person does bad deeds for the sake 
of his parents, and as a result of the deeds, he is born into hell after the breaking up of his 
body. After taking birth in hell and when the guards of hell drag him for punishment, suppose 
he says to the them: guards, please do not punish me because I have done the bad deeds for 
the sake of my parents. What do you think, Tuoran? Would he be able to free himself from 
the guards punishment? Answer: no." (Tl, 456c-457a) 
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"What do you think, Dhananjani? Suppose someone here were to behave contrary to the 
Dhamma, to behave unrighteously for the sake of his parents, and then because of such 
behaviour the wardens of hell were to drag him off to hell. Would he be able [free himself by 
pleading thus]: 'It was for the sake of my parents that I behaved contrary to the Dhamma, that 
I have behaved unrighteously, so let not the wardens of hell [drag me off] to hell?' Or would 
his parents be able [free him by pleading thus]: 'It was for our sake of he behaved contrary to 
the Dhamma, that he behaved unrighteously, so let not the wardens of hell [drag him off] to 
hell?'" "No, Master Sariputta. Even while he was crying out, the wardens of hell would fling 
him into hell." (M. ii. 186-7) 

Although Chinese Buddhism laid much emphasis on filial piety and even selected the sutras that teach 
filial piety as a special group for preaching, it still upholds, as Indian Buddhism, that karma is the 
supreme principle. 

§ 2. Filial Piety in early Buddhism 

Early Buddhism strongly advocates filial piety in various ways. There are many passages related to filial 
piety in the early texts which can be discussed from the following three aspects: 

(a) Filial piety practiced as a way of requiting for the debt to one's parents,^M-SH, 

(b) Filial piety practiced as a chief ethical good action, field of merit, i^WHSittl, 

(c) Filial piety practiced as Dharma, the social order. ^cS&JPJ. 

2.1. Requiting for the debt to one's parents 
There are at least three sutras in the earliest Buddhist literature that teach the concept of filial piety. 

2.1.1. The Katahhu Sutta 

In the Katahhu Sutta (Skt: Krtajha, meaning knowing, i. e. acknowledging what has been done) of the 
Anguttara Nikaya which is found in both the Pali and Chinese translations, it says: 

"Monks, one can never repay two persons, I declare. What two? Mother and father. Even if 
one should carry about his mother on one shoulder and his father on the other, and so doing 
should live a hundred years, attain a hundred years; and if he should support them, anointing 
them with unguents, kneading, bathing and rubbing their limbs, and they meanwhile should 
even void their excrements upon him, -- even so could he not repay his parents." 

"Moreover, monks, if he should establish his parents in supreme authority, in the absolute rule 
over this mighty earth abounding in the seven treasures, -- not even this could he repay his 
parents. What is the cause for that? Monks, parents do much for their children: they bring 
them up, they nourish them, they introduce them to this world." (A.I.61; Gradual Saying, I. 56- 
7; Taisho abbreviated as 12. 600c-601a) 

After that the Buddha continues on how to repay parents' debt: 

"Moreover, monks, whoso incite his unbelieving parents, settles and establishes them in the 
faith; whoso incite his immoral parents, settles and establishes them in morality; whoso incite 
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his stingy parents, settles and establishes them in liberality; whoso incite his foolish parents, 
settles and establishes them in wisdom, -- such an one, just by so doing, does repay, does 
more than repay what is due to his parents." (A.I.61; Gradual Saying, 1. 56-7; Taisho 
abbreviated as 12. 600c-601a) 

In this passage there are four things one can do to help one's parents: the first one is to establish 
one's parents in the Buddhist faith. The other two concern with morality and the last one is most 
important, to establish one's parents in wisdom. 

Most of suttas give the reason why the particular sutta is preached by the Buddha at the very 
beginning, but this sutta does not. I have even checked the Pali commentary and there is no 
commentary on this particular sutta. However, I found the reason in the Chinese translation of 
MahUasaka Vinaya. 

According to the MahUasaka Vinaya, the parents of Pilindavatsa bhiksu were poor and he wanted to 
offer them his robes but he was not sure whether he was doing the right thing. So he went to the 
Buddha and asked for advice. The Buddha, on this occasion, assembled the bhiksus and taught them 
the above message, and also made it a rule that bhiksus should support their parents whole-heartedly 
and throughout their life. 

This sutta is quite explicit that the Buddha taught filial piety. This passage is also found in the Chinese 
translation of the *Ekottagama, with the same message but the wording is slightly changed. 

This suggests that the passage must come down from a very old source before the split of Buddhism 
into different schools since it is common to both Theravada and Mahayana. 

Hajime Nakamura, in his endnotes 38 of the chapter 23 "Esteem for Hierarchy" in his book Ways of 
Thinking of Eastern Peoples, listed many references to the idea of filial piety in the Pali canon, but he 
missed this single important passage. 

As a result, Jan Yun-hua misinterprets that filial piety was a minor virtue in Buddhist ethics of India. 
The Chinese translation of the sutra stops here, but the Pali version continues with the Buddha's 
advice on how to repay parents' debt. 

This passage, however, with the same message, appears three times in the *Muiasarvastivada Vinaya 
translated by Yijing at the beginning of eighth century. 

In this passage the Buddha recommended four ways of requiting for the debts to one's parents, which 
are all for spiritual progress: faith, morality, liberality and wisdom in contrast to the ways through 
material and service discussed in the previous passage. 
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So in other words, helping one's parents in their spiritual progress is considered much more important 
than helping them in a material or physical way. However, this does not mean that Buddhism 
emphasizes only the spiritual aspect in filial piety. This will be clear as we progress in our discussion. 

2.1.2. Sabrahma sutta -- Parents are respected in three ways 

We find the Sabrahma Sutta in the Pali Anguttara Nikaya twice (A, 1. 132; II. 70), the Itivuttaka (p.109) 
once and the Chinese translation of the Samyukta Agama MMBM^M. (T2, 0404a) once. The sutra 
teaches that Parents should respected as Brahma, the early gods (deva), the early teachers and worthy 
of adoration. 

"Monks, those families where mother and father are worshipped in the home are reckoned 
like unto Brahma. Those families where mother and father are worshipped in the home are 
ranked with the teachers of old. Worthy of offerings, monks, are those families where mother 
and father are worshipped in the home. 'Brahma,' monks, is a term for mother and father. 
'Teachers of old,' monks, is a term for mother and father. 'Worthy of offerings,' monks, is a 
term for mother and father. Why so? Because mother and father do much to children, they 
bring them up, nourish and introduce them to the world." (A.I.131; Gradual Saying, 1.114-5) 

Here Brahma in the sense of highest, best, foremost of all beings, just as in the four sublime states we 
discussed earlier, which is named Brahmaviharas. 

The Itivuttaka adds one more: mother and father are venerated as "the early devas". 

This was said by the Lord... "Living with Brahma are those families where, within the home, mother and 
father are respected by the children. Living with the early devas are those families where, within the 
home, mother and father are respected by the children. Living with the early teachers are those 
families where, within the home, mother and father are respected by the children. Living with those 
worthy of adoration are those families where, within the home, mother and father are respected by 
the children. 'Brahma,' bhikkhus, is a term for mother and father. 'Early devas' and 'early teachers' and 
'those worthy of veneration' are terms for mother and father. For what reason? Because mother and 
father are very helpful to their children, they take care of them and bring them up and teach them 
about the world." (PTS. Iti 109-111) 

In the Chinese translation of the *Samyuktagama, the same message is also found but apart from 
parents are worshipped as Brahma, teachers, all devas, another two items are added: (1) parents are 
also worshipped as Mahadeva, and (2) the family is also respected by others if parents are supported 
with all kinds of things. 

Then the Chinese *Samyuktagama explains further: 

"Brahma, the king of all gods, is able to be born into Brahma world because he supported his 
parents righteously (in the past). If one wishes to make offerings to teachers, one should 
make offerings to parents because parents are teachers. If one wishes to worship one should 
first worship parents. If one wishes to worship fire one should first worship parents. If one 
wishes to worship gods one should first worship parents because parents are gods." 
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The Bhagavat continues: "If one wishes to worship Brahma, the god of fire, teachers and other gods, 
one should support parents. (Because in doing so) one will obtain good name in this life and will be 
born into heaven in the next life." 

Here we can see that the message in theAhguttaranikaya, the Itivuttaka and the Chinese translation of 
the *Samyuktagama is the same that parents should be honoured, respected and worshipped as 
Brahma, as teachers and as gods and that they are worthy of offerings although new items have been 
added in the latter two texts. 

The similar Upanishadic context, Taittirlya 1, 11, 1. (misprinted in G.S. i as ii) runs as follows: 
One should not be negligent of duties to devas and fathers: 
Become one to whom mother is as deva. 
Become one to whom father is as deva. 

And so for 'teacher' and for 'guest'. Cf. also Jataka, No. 532. See The Book of the Gradual 
Sayings, II 79. 

In the Taittirlyaka Upanishad, Max Miiller translated the above passage as follows: 

"Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to the Gods and Fathers! Let thy mother be to thee 
like unto a god! Let thy father be to thee like unto a god! Let thy teacher be to thee like unto 
a god! Let thy guest be to thee like unto a god!" (The Sacred Books of the East, voLxv, The 
Upanishad, II, p.52) Here we can see that both mother and father are treated as gods. 

2.1.3. Mahayanna sutta - Great Sacrifice 

According to the Mahayahha Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya (A.iv,44) a Brahmin asks the Buddha about 
sacrifice that involves a lot of killing of cows and other animals and maintenance of fire, the Buddha 
describes, with sacrificial terminology, three types of fires that should be tended with care and honor. 

First fire is parents who should be honoured and cared for; the second fire is one's wife and children, 
employees and dependents; the third fire represents religious persons who have either attained the 
goal of arahantship or have embarked on a course of training for the elimination of negative mental 
traits. 

This sutra is also found in both Chinese translations of the Samyuktagama (T2, 24c-25a) the first is 
named the root fire because all children are born from parents. Therefore the root should be 
respected and honoured and supported and should be made happy. 

The second is named family fire because a good man lives in a family sharing both the happiness and 
difficulties with all other family members. A man should support all family members and make them 
happy. 

The third is named merit-field fire because religious men such as sramanas and Brahmans are the field 
of merit and should be offered with necessities by family men. 
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Thus both Pali and Chinese versions of the sutra parents are considered the first 'fire' which should be 
maintained, honoured and respected by good family men and then followed by other members of the 
family and religious men. 

In the Samyuttanikdya, it says: "Mother is the good friend dweiiing in the home."[S. I, 37) The same 
expression is also found in the other Chinese translation of the *Samyuktdgama {12, 427b). However, 
Gunabhadra's translation of the *Samyuktdgama, the expression is quite different. "A good faithful 
virtuous wife is the good friend dwelling in the home." 

2.1.4. The duty of supporting one's parents 

The Buddha says in the Anguttara Nikdya there are three duties for a wise and good man, one of them 
is supporting parents. 

"Monks, these three things have been enjoined by the wise and good. What three? Charity, 
going forth (from the home to the homeless life), supporting of mother and father. These are 
the three duties. (A.I.151) 

In the Vinaya, it is said that if one of a monk's parents was ill, the monk should go and see them even 

if they do not ask for since it is the duty of monks. 

"if either of one's parents falls ill, one may go even if not sent for, all the more if sent for. If 
any of one's other relatives fall ill, or if a person who lives in dependence on the bhikkhus falls 
ill, one may go only if sent for, not if not sent for." 

The Dhammika Sutta of the Suttanipata says that "Let him dutifully maintain his parents, and practice 

an honourable trade; the householder who observes this strenuously goes to the gods by name, 

Sayampabhas." (403) 

In the Sigaiovada Sutta of the Digha Nikdya, the Buddha advises lay followers to respect and support 
their parents in five ways. 

"In five ways, young householder, a child should minister to his parents as the East: 

(i) Having supported me I shall support them, 

(ii) I shall do their duties, 

(iii) I shall keep the family tradition, 

(iv) I shall make myself worthy of my inheritance, 

(v) furthermore I shall offer alms in honor of my departed relatives. 

That's why according to the Buddhist tradition that the Buddha went to heaven where his mother was 
reborn and preached to her. {MMMMf T12, 1005a) 

The Buddha also went back to Kapilavasttu to see his aged father five years after his enlightenment. 

2.1.5. Economic Support for parents 

As we have discussed in previous lectures, according to the Anguttara, when one righteously earns 
wealth, one should spend it on five things, one of the important things is parents. 
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In the Anguttara Nikaya, there are four suttas discussing how to spend wealth. The Pattakamma (A, ii, 
67-8; GS, ii, 73-7) mentions four ways, the Pancakaripada (A, iii, 45; GS, iii, 37-8) mentions five ways, 
the Licchavikumarasutta (A, iii, 76) mentions five ways, and the Bhogasutta (A, iii, 259; GS, iii, 190-1) 
mentions three. 

So according to these two suttas, people should spend their wealth in the following five ways: 

1. Comfortable support of oneself, one's family and dependents 

2. Sharing with one's friends and associates 

3. Investment against future misfortune 

4. The fivefold offering 

a. To relatives 

b. To guests (in reception) 

c. To the departed (by dedicating merits) 

d. To the government (i.e., taxes etc.) 

e. To the deities (according to one's faith) 

5. Support of spiritual teachers and virtuous monks 

The Licchavikumarasutta (A, iii, 76) 

Wealth obtained righteously should be spent on these five groups: 
Parents, 

children and wife, his slaves, work-folk, and men, 

labourers in his fields and those whose business is with the boundaries, 

devas, 

Recluses and Brahmanas. 

The Bhogasutta (A, iii, 259; GS, iii, 190-1) mentions 

(1) one makes oneself happy, glad, and keeps that great happiness; 

(2) one makes one's 

(a) parents happy, 

(b) wife, children, slaves, work-folk, men, 

(c) friend and companions 

(3) Recluses and Brahman 

This is because, in the first list, the Buddha advises how riches are spent while in the second, what 
kinds of people one should revere when one has wealth. So in the first list, wealth is the main object 
while in the second those to whom veneration should be paid is the object. 

In two places in the Chinese translation of the *Ekottaragama, it is said that a Tathagata will do five 
things when he appears in the world: first, to set the wheel of Dharma in motion, second, to save his 
parents, third, to establish those who have no faith in the faith, fourth, to awaken the bodhisattva 
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mind in those who have not awakened it yet, and fifth, to prophesy the appearance of another future 
Buddha. 1 

This, of course, shows some Mahayana influence, as the bodhisattva mind is mentioned, what is 
significant to note here is that amongst the five things to do on earth by a Tathagata the second is to 
save his parents. So we can see that filial piety is much more emphasized in Mahayana Buddhism. 

2.1.6. Example of supporting parents 

In the Ghatikara Sutta, which is found in the Pali Majhimanikaya and Chinese Madhyamagama, (M.ii,52; 
Tl, 500b) it tells the story of Ghatikara who wishes to become a monk but due to his blind parents, he 
stays at home and supports their living. 

Ghatikara lives an exemplary life both by supporting his parents and practices giving generously. 

When King Kiki of Kasi asked Buddha Kassapa to spend the rain retreat in a residence built by him, the 
latter declined. Then the king asked Buddha Kassapa whether he had a better supporter. The Buddha 
Kassapa replied that he had Gha ikara as the chief supporter who was virtuous in many ways as he 
observed the five precepts and was free from doubt about the four noble truths etc. Amongst the 
virtues praised by Buddha Kassapa, one is supporting his blind and aged parents. 

Then another example, as pointed out by John Strong, is found in the Sama Jataka, which is divided in 
two parts. 

In the first part, the son of a wealthy couple became a monk and their unfaithful serfs robbed his aged 
parents of wealth. As a result, the old couple became beggars. The son, who got the bad news and 
wanted to return to lay life to support his parents, came and consulted the Buddha who told him that 
he could support his parents with alms food while being a monk. 

Then the Buddha preached the Matuposaka Sutta, which will be discussed in the second section. Soon 
Sama's practice of feeding his parents with alms food became known to a certain number of monks 
who reported the matter to the Buddha. In such an occasion, which is the second part of the Sdma 
Jataka, the Buddha told a Jataka story to the monks that long ago he himself supported his parents 
while going round for alms. 

2.2. Filial piety as a chief ethical good action 

2.2.1. Supporting parents earns Good merit 
The merit of supporting one's parents is praised by the Buddha in many places in the early texts. 

The Matuposaka Sutta which is found in both the Pali Samyutta Nikaya and the Chinese Samyukta 
Agama describes a Brahmin who comes to see the Buddha and asks the latter about supporting his 
mother by begging alms food. 



1 T2, 699a; 703b. 
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The Brahmin says: 'Of a truth, Master Gotama, I seek my alms after the normal manner, and so seeking 
them I maintain my parents. Am I not sir, in so doing, doing what ought to be done?' 

The Buddha replies: 'Yes, verily you, Brahmin, in so doing do what ought to be done. Whoso, Brahmin, 
seeks alms after the normal manner, and so seeking maintains his parents, engenders much merit' 

Here the Brahmin is not sure whether he is doing the right thing to support his parents by begging 
alms food. The Buddha assures him by saying that he acquires much merit by supporting his parents. 
Further the Buddha says: 

"In normal fashion whoso doth maintain, 

His mother or his father, in this life, 

Him for that cherishing the wise commend, 

And after death he wins the joys of heaven." (S.I.181; 12, 22b) 

John Strong, essentially on the basis of this sutta, thinks that the Buddhists practiced filial piety as a 
"compromise with the Brahmanicai ethic offiiiaiity operating at the popuiar ievei". 2 

But we think that his suggestion is not correct because, as we have demonstrated above, the practice 
of filial piety amongst the Indian Buddhists is not a "compromise with the Brahmanicai ethic of filiality" 
but an important ethical teaching taught by the master himself. 

Further more, the Buddhist practice of filial piety is not only "operating at the popular level" but also 
amongst the educated monks as well as demonstrated by Gregory Schopen. John Strong missed the 
point since he utilized only the "popular Buddhist stories" and had not made a thorough investigation 
of the early Buddhist canonical texts, namely the Pali Nikayas and the Chinese Agamas, except the 
Matuposaka Sutta. 

Therefore, he missed the important suttas that teach filial piety such as the Katahhu Sutta and the 
passages about parents being worshipped as Brahma, as gods and as teachers found in the 
Ahguttaranikaya and other places in the canon, as we mentioned above. 

In the Chinese Samyuktagama it says that even Sakka, the king of gods of the thirty third heaven was 
reborn in there due to his past seven good deeds as a human. 

Amongst the seven good deeds, the first one is supporting parents. The rest are respecting elders, 
good words, no harsh words, not Slandering talk, speaking the truth and generous. 

This passage is found in three places in the Samyuktagama (T2, 290b; c; 291a) and once in the second 
translation of the same text ^JHftH^IS (T2, 384b) and once in a separate translation f If iH^IS 
(T2, 498a). This is also found in the Pali Samyutta Nikaya, II. 2. 



John Strong, 1983, 177. 
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This shows that the passage is quite old. 

In the Chinese Ekottaragama, it says that making offerings to parents is equal to making offerings to 

the bodhisattva who has one more birth to bodhi. 

"Thus, I heard, once the Buddha was staying at the Anathapindika's park in Jeta's grove in 
Sravasti. The Blessed One said to the monks: "There are two dharmas for ordinary people to 
obtain great merit, attain great reward, taste the flavor of liberation and reach the 
unconditioned state. What are the two? Making offerings to parents who are the two persons, 
one can obtain great merit and attain great reward. If one makes offerings to the bodhisattva 
who has one more birth to bodhi, he also obtains great merit and attains great reward. Thus, 
monks, through making offerings to these two kinds of people, one obtains great merit, 
attains great reward, tastes the flavor of liberation and reaches the unconditioned state. 
Hence, monks, you should always mindful, support and obedient to your parents." 3 

2.2.2. One's birth and respecting parents 

In the Ekottara Agama, the Buddha tells his disciples that there are two deeds which can make one to 
reborn in rich or poor family. 

If one does not respect his parents and other elders and also does not continue the family business, 
one will reborn into a poor family. But on the other hand, if one respects his parents, brothers and 
kinsmen and also makes offerings to them, one will be reborn into rich families. (T2, 595a) 

The same idea is also found in the Parabhava Sutta of the Suttanipata, a deity asks the Buddha about 
the kinds of losers. The Buddha replies that amongst many losers not supporting one's parents is a 
kind of loser. 

"He who being rich does not support mother or father who are old or past their youth,-that is the 
cause (of loss) to the losing (man)." (97) 

2.2.3. It is Bad karma not respecting parents 

According to the Buddhist teachings, there are five kinds gravest bad karma, killing parents are two of 
these gravest deeds in the list. 

"There are these five inhabitants of the states of deprivation, inhabitants of hell, who are in agony & 
incurable. Which five? One who has killed his/her mother, one who has killed his/her father, one who 
has killed an arahant, one who -- with a corrupted mind -- has caused the blood of a Tathagata to 
flow, and one who has caused a split in the Sangha. These are the five inhabitants of the states of 
deprivation, inhabitants of hell, who are in agony & incurable." (A.III.146) 

On a similar occasion a deva asked the Buddha to explain the causes of the downfall, or moral decline, 
of beings. In reply, the Buddha first gave a summary: 



T2, 600c. 
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"He who loves Dhamma progresses, he who hates it declines." Then he named ten specific dangers to 
avoid: 

(1) the company and teachings of the vicious, (2) excessive sleep and talk, (3) being irritable, (4) not 
supporting aged parents if one has the resources to do so, (5) lying to a monk or Dhamma teacher, (6) 
being stingy, (7) being conceited about birth, wealth, or community, (8) running around with many 
women, (9) drinking, gambling, and adultery, and (10) marrying a woman many years younger than 
oneself. (Sn w. 91-115) 

Here not supporting aged parents is one of the ten causes for one's downfall. 

Then in the Vasala Sutta of the Suttanipata, which is also found in the Chinese Samyuktagama, the 
Buddha discusses what consisted of an outcast with a fire worshipping Brahmin. 

The Buddha says that not by birth but by ethical conduct does one become an outcast or a Bramana. 
Supporting and venerating one's parents are factors amongst many other ethical conducts. 

"Whosoever being rich does not support mother or father when old and past their youth, let one 
know him as an outcast." (123) §5£#¥£, MtfcBl, ^l»f, f£P«rt° 

"Whosoever strikes or by words annoys mother or father, brother, sister, or mother-in-law, let one 
know him as an outcast." (124) ftlllf I, f ffiit, ISIlt, Wf4tXM, f 

(T2,29a) 

2.2.4. Six ways of decline and increase 

The Dassuttara Sutta of the DIgha Nikaya, which is also found in the Chinese Dirgha Agama, as +_hll, 
it says that there are six ways which cause either decline or increase in the path of practice. 

"What are the six Dharmas that cause decline? They are not respecting the Buddha, the Dharma, the 
Sangha, the Vinaya, the samadhi and the parents. What are the six Dharmas that cause increase? They 
are respecting the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sangha, the Vinaya, the samadhi and the parents." (Tl, 
54a) 

Thus, respecting or not one's parents is a cause for either increase or decline in the path of practice for 
monks. 

2.2.5. The Buddha helped an aged father 

In the Maha-sala Sutta which is found in both the Pali Samyutta Nikaya and the Chinese Samyukta 
Agama, we find a story that the Buddha helped an aged Brahmin father who was abandoned by his 
children. 

The story says that certain very rich Brahman ~ shabbily dressed ~ went to the Buddha who asked 
him why he was in such a state. 
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The old Brahman told the Buddha: "Just now, Master Gotama, my four sons -- at their wives 
instigation -- threw me out of the house." So he came to ask the Buddha for help. 

The Buddha said to him: "In that case, brahman, memorize these verses and then recite them when a 
large assembly of people have gathered in the town hall and your sons are sitting there, too." 

"Those whose birth 

I delighted in 

-- whose growth I desired -- 
at their wives instigation 
have chased me away, 
as dogs would swine. 
Wicked and vile, 
though they call me 'Dad': 
demons in the disguise of sons 
who abandon me in old age. 
As an old horse 
of no more use 
is deprived of fodder, 
so the elderly father 
of those foolish boys 
begs at other people's homes. 
My staff serves me better 
than those disobedient sons. 

It fends off 
ferocious bulls 
& ferocious curs. 
In the dark it goes before me; 
down steep slopes, it gives support. 
Through the power of my staff, 

when I stumble 

I still stand firm." 

When this was recited in a large assembly with his four sons sitting in too, they felt ashamed of what 
have done. So they led the old Brahmin home and bathed him and fed him. 

2.3. Filial piety practiced as Dharma, the social order 

2.3.1. Respecting parents results in peace 
Respecting parents is seen the first thing amongst other ethical conducts in early Buddhism as 
Dharma, the way of things should be or the social order. 

If parents are not respected there will be more bad things to happen such as fighting. This idea is 
found in many places in Chinese translations of the Samyukagama, the Dlrghagama and the 
Ekottaragama, as well as the Pali Anguttaranikaya. 
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These texts say that on the eighth day of each month, the ministers who are councilors of the Four 
Great Kings perambulate this world to see whether many folk among men pay reverence to mother 
and father, to recluses and Brahmins, and show deference to the elders of the clan, and do good 
work. 4 

Then on the fourteenth day of each month, the sons of the Four Great Kings perambulate this world to 
see whether many folk among men pay reverence to mother etc. 

Then on the fifteenth day of each month, the Four Great Kings in person perambulate this world to 
see whether many folk among men pay reverence to mother etc. 

The texts say that if few be those among men who do these things, the Four Great Kings report the 
matter to the ruler of the gods of the Thirty-Three as they sit in the hall of righteousness. 

The gods of the Thirty-Three are displeased saying "Surely, sirs, the god-hosts will diminish and the 
Asura-hosts will be increased." If the Four Great Kings report in positive terms then the gods of the 
Thirty-Three are pleased saying "Surely, sirs, the god-hosts will be increased and the Asura-hosts will 
decrease." 

This implies that if many folk pay reverence to mother and father, to recluses and Brahmins, there will 
be increasing of fighting since Asuras love fighting while gods maintain peace. 

Asuras are known for their fighting with gods in the Buddhist scriptures. According to the PTS Pali- 
English Dictionary "The fight between Gods & Asuras is also reflected in the oldest books of the Pali 
Canon and occurs in identical description under the title of devasura— sangama" in many places. 5 

While gods represent righteousness as the Pali passage informs us that even the assembly hall of gods 
is named Sudhamma, the Hall of Righteousness: "the Four Great Kings report the matter to the Devas 
of the Thirty-Three, as they sit in conclave in the Hall of Righteousness [Sudhamma), saying ..." 6 

This is supported by the Chinese translations of the *Samyukdgama, the *Dlrghagama and the 
*Ekottaragama, according to which, the gods assemble in the Hall of Righteousness to discuss the 
matter after they have inspected the world. 7 

According to the Sarvdstivdda-vinaya, Maudgalyayana told the Bhiksus "In the thirty-third heaven, 
there is a Hall of Righteousness, which has five hundred pillars, and amongst which there a precious 



4 The *Samyukggama, T2, 295c-296a; the second translation of the *Samyuk ggama, T2, 389a; the *Dxrgh ggama, Tl, 
134b-135a; the *Ekottar ggama, T2, 624b-625a; Anguttaranik sya, 1. 142. 

5 PTS Pali-English Dictionary (p.89), the fighting of gods with asuras is mentioned in the following passages: D II. 285; S I. 
222 (cp. 216 sq.), IV.201 sq„ V. 447; M I. 253; A IV. 432. 

6 A. 1. 143. The English translator is adopted from The Book of Gradual Sayings, 1. 126. The italic is mine. 

7 The Chinese term found in the *Ekottaragama is Shanfajiang tang which means "Good Dharma Teaching Hall" (T2, 624b). 
The Chinese *Sarryuk ggama mentions only fatang which means "Dharma Hall" (T2, 295c). 
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pillar like a hair. There is also a majestic mansion, which is the seat of the ruler of the thirty-three 
heavens, decorated with various flowers and around are the seats for other gods also decorated with 
various flowers." 8 

The Dharmaguptaka-vinaya also explains that the Hall of Brahma is made of seven precious stones 
and is named the Hall of Righteousness." 9 Even in the As asahasrika Prajhaparamita Sutra, the 
assembly hall of Gods is mentioned as Sudharma, which is translated by Conze as "Maintaining 
Justice". 10 

So the above passage implies that if many folk do not pay reverence to mother and father, to recluses 
and Brahmins, there will be increasing of fighting since Asuras love fighting while gods maintain peace. 
So according to this passage, whether human folk respect parents or not is the source of the ethical 
practices that directly affect the peace of the world. 

2.3.2. Decrease or increase of lifespan 

In the Cakkavatti Slhanada Sutta which is found in the Pali DIgha Nikaya and both Chinese DIrgha and 
Madhyama Agamas, it says that whether parents are respected and honoured is one of the factors 
leads to the either increase or decrease of the lifespan of people. 

It says that when the lifespan of people is forty thousand years, people respect parents, Sramanas and 
Brahmanas and do good karma, thus their lifespan increases to eighty thousand years. (Tl, 524b) 

But one the other hand, when the lifespan of people decreases to five hundred, people do not respect 
their parents, Sramanas and Brahmanas, and do not make merit, so the lifespan decreases to two 
hundred fifty. (Tl, 523a) 

When the lifespan of people is on ten years old, what people do are only the ten bad deeds, not 
respecting their parents, teachers, no loyalty etc. The ten good deeds are not heard of. (Tl, 41a) 

Thus we can see whether parents are respected or not is one of the factors leading to the either 
decrease or increase of people's lifespan in the Buddhist cosmology. 

2.3.3. Not found in Pali version 

There are four versions of Chinese Mahaparnirvana Sutra. In the version translated by Faxian, it says 
that there are four practices for a lay person to learn. 

They are (1) respecting his parents with all support, (2) teaching his wife with meritorious dharma, (3) 
having compassion towards servants and workers with the knowledge of their needs and (4) 
associating with good teachers and away from evil people. 



"123,4423. 

9 T22, 568a-b. 

10 See Edward Conze tr. The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines & Its Verses Summary, Sri Satguru Publications 
Delhi India, p.116. The translation of the term is found in the glossary, p.323. 
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If one can practice these four dharmas, one will be respected by people in this life and will be reborn 
in a better place in the next birth. (Tl, 196b) 

So here respecting parents is one of the four practices. 

Then in the version of Chinese Mahaparnirvana Sutra translated by Buddhayasas, one of the seven 
welfare conditions for Vajjians to prosper is respecting parents and honouring elders. (Tl, lib) 

But in the Pali version of the Mahaparnibbana Sutta, one of the seven welfare conditions for Vajjians to 
prosper is respecting elder, no parents is mentioned. 

"So long as they honour and esteem and revere and support the Vajjian elders, and hold it a point of 
duty to hearken to their words". (Dialogues of the Buddha, II. 73) 

Then in the same Chinese version, one of the ways to increase good dharmas for monks is respecting 
parents amongst other respecting the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sangha, the Vinaya, the Samadhi and 
not to be lazy. (Tl, 11c) 

For all the above differences between the Pali and Chinese versions, we cannot definitely say that they 
are added or changed by the translators because the Chinese versions belong to different schools. So 
they differences may have been added by the respective school the text belongs. 

If they have been added or changed by the reciters of respective schools, then it may reflect their 
attitude to ethics regarding to parents. 

2.3.4. Tathagata to parents 

According to the Ekottaragama, a Tathagata will do five things when he appears in the world: (1) to 
turn the wheel of dharma, (2) to save his parents, (3) to establish those who have no faith in faith, (4) 
to awaken the bodhi mind in those who have not awakened it and (5) to be confirmed of attaining 
Buddhahood. (T2, 699a) 

This of course shows some Mahayana influence, as the bodhi mind is mentioned, but to save his 
parents is also mentioned in the Pali Dhammapada commentary. 

In conclusion, it is clear that respecting parents is one of the important aspects of Buddhist ethics as 
evidenced from the above textual quotations and teachings. But somehow, people just neglect it. 

§ 3. Filial Piety in Mahayana Buddhism 

Filial piety as part of the Buddhist ethics became complicated when Mahayana arose in Indian as 
Mahayana ethics has not been really studied yet. 

Here I can only give a brief and outline of filial piety practiced in Mahayana Buddhism. 
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As we have discussed in early lectures, bodhisattva ideal is a major doctrine in Mahayana teaching, so 
filial piety also come under this ideal. 

The important development of Mahayanists on filial piety is the four kinds of filiality: requiting for 
debt to parents, to all sentient beings, to the triple gem and to the king. 

For instance, the Mahayana Sutra of Contemplation of the Mind Ground in the Buddha's Life 
kbfoW&l lists four (1) parents 5£#S, (2) sentient beings (3) kings ill and (4) the triple 
gem Hits M(Buddhism) and followed by a full explanation. 

This is a standard list taught and transmitted in Mahayana Buddhism throughout Asia. But, according 
to record, the translation of the above sutra was by Prajna in the Tang dynasty A.D. 790. 

In the Saddharma-sm ttyupasthdnasutra [JEtklkMM.) translation by Gautama Prajnaruci during the 
Eastern Wei dynasty {&) (A.D. 538-541) it lists four as (1) mother, (2) father, (3) Tathagata and (4) 
monks who can preach. 

Therefore, we have to look at some early Mahayana sutras in order to find out how and why the four 
kinds of filiality were formulated. 

The Dafangbianfo-baoen-jing (Sutra of the great skilful means[mahopaya] by which the Buddha 
requites the debt to his parents X7Jili%$.$M) is one of the early Mahayana sutras, the name of the 
translator is lost and it is registered in the list of sutras translated under the Eastern Han dynasty 25- 
220. (T3, No.156) 

In this sutra, there is a chapter particularly devoted to explain that the Buddha as a Bodhisattva also 

supported and respected his parents. The sutra says: 

"The Tathagata, while he was in the Samsara (as a bodhisattva before enlightenment) was 
born amongst beings that are countless as numerous as the particles of dust. Thus, all beings 
have been the parents of the Tathagata, and the Tathagata also has been the parents of all 
beings. It is for the sake of parents, (the bodhisattva) practiced what was difficult to practice, 
gave what was difficult to give up, such as head, eyes, marrow, country, wife, elephants, 
horses, the seven treasures, carts, clothes, food, drink, medicine, etc. He practiced prajna, 
meditation, generosity, virtue, endeavourance, forbearance, and all kinds of practices without 
break, without tiredness. This is for requiting the debts to parents so that the bodhisattva 
attained full enlightenment. It is for this reason that all sentient beings give a chance to the 
Tathagata to fulfill his original vows. Thus, it should be known that the Tathagata had deep 
debts to all sentient beings, so that the Tathagata did not abandon them but shown great 
compassion with skilful means."(T3, 127c) 

The Brahma Net Sutra, which is a text for Bodhisattva precepts, also has the same idea. 

"A disciple of the Buddha should have a mind of compassion and cultivate the practice of 
liberating sentient beings. He must reflect thus: throughout the eons of time, all male sentient 
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beings have been my father, all female sentient beings my mother. I was born of them, now I 
slaughter them, I would be slaughtering my parents as well as eating flesh that was once my 
own. This is so because all elemental earth, water, fire and air -- the four constituents of all life 
-- have previously been part of my body, part of my substance. I must therefore always 
cultivate the practice of liberating sentient beings and enjoin others to do likewise -- as 
sentient beings are forever reborn, again and again, lifetime after lifetime." 11 

These sutras clearly says that the bodhisattvas consider all sentient beings as their parents because 
from numerous past lives in aeons all sentient beings may have been parents and so they support and 
respect all beings. 

We can trace this idea to early Buddhist text as well. In the Samyutta Nikaya, the Buddha say to his 
disciples: "Bhikkhus, it is not easy to find a being who has not formerly been your mother...your 
father...your sister...your son...your daughter. (S. ii, 189-90) 

The Buddha further explains; "How is this? Incalculable is the beginning, Bhikkhus, of this faring on. 
The earliest point is not revealed of the running on, the faring on of beings cloaked in ignorance, tied 
to craving." 

In Theravada Buddhism the same idea is found in the Visuddhimagga, the Path to Purification. 

Buddhaghosa says the following when he describes how to extend loving-kindness to one's parents: 
"Consequently he should think about that person thus: This person, it seems as my mother in 
the past carried me in her womb for ten months and removed from me without disgust as if it 
were yellow sandalwood my urine, excrement, spittle, snot, etc., and played with me in her lap, 
and nourished me, carrying me about at her hip. And this person as my father went by great 
paths and paths set on piles, etc., to pursue the trade of merchant, and he risked his life for 
me by going into battle in double array, by sailing on the great ocean in ships and doing 
other difficult things and he nourished me by bringing back wealth by one means or another 
thinking to feed his children." (IX, 36, Nyanamoli, tr.) 

It is perhaps on the basis of this thought that bodhisattvas vow to save all sentient beings since they 
have been their parents in the past. Thus, it serves as one of the driving forces for bodhisattvas to 
liberate sentient beings in addition to compassion. 

So Mahayana Buddhism universalized the concept filial piety and considered all sentient beings as 
their parents as they have wondered in samsara for aeons and aeons. 

Thus, the second kind of filiality: requiting for debt to all sentient beings came into beings as a natural 
development of bodhisattva ideal in Mahayana Buddhism. 



T24, 1006b. There is a controversy amongst the scholars concerning the authenticity of this text. Some say that this sutra 
is an apocryphal text written in China, while others do not accept this view. 
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The third kind of filiality: requiting for debt to the triple gem can also be found in the same text the 
Dafangbianfo-baoen-jing (Sutra of the great skilful means[mahopaya] by which the Buddha requites 
the debt to his parents icMftMM). 

The third chapter starts thus: "We should protect the Dharma when the Tathagata passed away and 
make it spread in the ten directions without disappearance. Why? Because, we, today, witness the 
wonderful and inconceivable light of the Tathagata, from which the unimaginable Dharma is heard. 
After hearing the Dharma, (we) are free from all obstacles in the mind, have cut the defilements 
accumulated in the past eons, and are pure both in mind and body like unto the sun illuminates the all. 
We consider the Tathagata as the great teacher, the father on account of the merits and benefits (he 
gave us) and thus we should always remind ourselves of the debts to the Buddha and requite for it." 
(T3, 448b) 

Thus, we can see, requiting for debt to the Buddha is first conceived and this is also a natural 
development of bodhisattva ideal. It is also due to the fact that after the passing away of the Buddha, 
his followers felt that thanks to the Buddha because of whom they could learn the Dharma. 

When take the list of four kinds of filiality in the Saddharma-sm +tyupasthdnasutra (lEyfc&jlll) into 
consideration, one of them is Sangha: (1) mother, (2) father, (3) Tathagata and (4) monks who can 
preach. 

Thus, third kind of filiality: requiting for debt to the triple gem came into being. 

Again in the third chapter of the Dafangbianfo-baoen-jing, it narrates the story that when the 
bodhisattva was a cakravarti King, Wheel Turning Monarch, he saw many people who were suffering 
from various illness on a tour. 

So he reflected and thought that people in his kingdom still suffered from birth, old age, illness and 
death although they enjoyed prosperity through his righteous ruling. But for a great teacher, he had 
to lead his people to eternal happiness of nirvana. 

Therefore, the king made up his mind to seek the teaching of the Buddha for his subjects even at the 
cost of his own life in order to cure their illness. Thus, Sakka, the king of gods, disguised as a Brahmin 
teacher who knew the teaching of the Buddha. 

But the Brahmin teacher asked the king to light a thousand lamps by cutting a thousand holes on his 
body as a reward for the teaching. The king agreed. 

When the Brahmin teacher taught the half stanza to him: there is birth there must be death, happiness 
is the cessation of this ffi^MM, MlkUW), he order his people to write it down and teach all his 
subject. 
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At this moment, Sakka revealed his real identity and asked the Monarch: "For what kind of purpose 
you make such kind of offering, for becoming the king of gods?" 

The Monarch answered that he did not want that nor for wealth, but for the sole purpose of saving all 
sentient beings. 

The king of gods, Sakka, expressed his doubts about the Monarch's intention. In order to prove his 
intension, the Monarch said: "If I cheat Sakka, the king of gods, let my wounds bleeding without cure. 
Otherwise, let my wounds be cured immediately." 

As soon as the Monarch finished his speech, his wounds were cured and his body became perfect 
again. 

Thus, the sons of the monarch and numerous ordinary people vowed to attain full enlightenment too. 
The people in the country is indebted to the king. 

§ 4. Filial Piety in Chinese Buddhism 

When Buddhism was introduced into China, filial piety was given a special emphasis as it is the most 
important ethical conduct in Confucianism which is indicated by the saying "Now filial piety is the root 
of (all) virtue, 3 and (the stem) out of which grows (all moral) teaching." (HH^^fe) 

In the Classic of Filial Piety, Confucius says: "Now filial piety is the root of (all) virtue, and (the stem) 

out of which grows (all moral) teaching Our bodies— to every hair and bit of skin— are received by 

us from our parents, and we must not presume to injure or wound them. This is the beginning of filial 
piety. When we have established our character by the practice of the (filial) course, so as to make our 
name famous in future ages and thereby glorify our parents, this is the end of filial piety. It 
commences with the service of parents; it proceeds to the service of the ruler; it is completed by the 
establishment of character." 

In another place of the same text, Confucius says: "Of all (creatures with their different) natures 
produced by Heaven and Earth, man is the noblest. Of all the actions of man there is none greater 
than filial piety." 

From this description we can see there are three categories of filial piety: (a) the service of parents, (b) 
the service of the ruler and (c) the establishment of character. 

Chinese Buddhist monks have been criticized by Confucians as being not filial to their parents by 
leaving the home and cutting their hairs. 

In order to counter this kind of criticism, Chinese monks collected Buddhist texts which teach filial 
piety and spread them in various ways such as telling stories, performing dramas. 
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4.1. Translation of Sutras on filial piety 

When Buddhism was introduced into China during the Eastern Han Dynasty (A.D. 25-220), filial piety 
was much more emphasized by the Han emperors as they adopted Confucian thought as the state 
ideology. This situation continued and consolidated in later dynasties. 

Second, Confucian scholars thinkers criticized Buddhist monks being unfilial on three grounds: first, 
shaving hair and beard is not filial; second, without offspring is unfilial; third, not servicing parents is 
unfilial. 

In order to show the Chinese people that Buddhism also teaches filial piety, the early Buddhist 
translators, such as An Shigao and Dharmaraksa rendered many Buddhist sutras which teach filial piety 
into Chinese. For instance, An Shigao translated. 

An Shigao translated several sutras which teach filial piety in the second century A.D eastern Han 
dynasty while he was translated others. 

c The Buddha Speaks about the Deep Kindness of Parents and the Difficulty in Repaying it" (ft 

Sigalovada Sutra (fttftMiiS^ATjMM), This sutra was again translated into Chinese by Zhi 
Fadu (ft!S#4l 1 M) and it was also translated in the Dirghagama by Buddhayasas and Zhu 
Fonian (%M ttKIP^^tt&H), and in the Madhyamagama by Gautama Sanghadeva (j| 

There is another sutra, entitled "Sutra on the Buddha Repaying the Debts (to his parents) with Great 
Skillful Means" (ic^fftEIM) as we have discussed above. 

Dharmaraksa translated a large number of Mahayana sutras in the third century A.D. Amongst them 
there are several sutras that teach filial piety. 

o The Buddha went to Tusita Heaven and preached to his mother [\%^]}M^.M^MM1) 

o The Ullambana Sutra (fflf A.D. 266-313) 

Sramana Shengjian translated the Sama Jataka in the third century. 

o 1. No. 174 The Buddha speaks of the Sutra of Bodhisattva Sama (fttftfllfcfE Milt 1 

o 2. No. 175a The Buddha speaks of the Sama Sutra Sf BM) 

o 3. No. 175b The Buddha speaks of the Sama Sutra (ftiBlf E £$iHl&iff 1III) 
o 4. No. 175c The Buddha speaks of the Sama Sutra (ftfMf E M# Hl&iff III!) 

By the variation in the titles, we know that this sutra was once popular and thus there exist different 
versions of the same sutra. 
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There is another sutra by the title of "the Buddha speaks of the Sutra on a filial son" The 
name of the translator is lost so it is registered in the list under Western Jin (265-316) 

This sutra also has different versions such as 

o "Sutra of Filial Son Repaying the Debts" (IfiSI), 
o "Sutra of Filial Son"(#f Ml) 
"Bodhisattva Sama Sutra" or 
o "Sama Sutra" fgWm&WM® 

Later there are another three sutras translated: (Saddharma)sm ttyupasthdna sutra (IE?£&jt$l) 
translated by Gautama Prajnaruci in A.D. 538-541. 

The Tacheng Bensheng Xingdiguan Jing [X^^-^'t^WM.) Translation by Prajha in 790. 
4.2. Two levels of development on filial piety in China 

4.2.1. On the popular level 

There are two sutras got widely spread and circulated in China in the ordinary people, they are the 
Ullambana Sutra and the Filial Piety Sutra. 

First, the Ullambana Sutra which is a text written based on the story of Mahamaudgalyayana, one of 
the Buddha's leading disciples. The Buddhist scholar monk Zhongmi even wrote a commentary on this 
sutra. 

In this text, it says that when Mahamaudgalyayana with his Deva-eye saw that his mother was born 
into the realm of hungry ghosts. He tried his best to help his mother but failed. 

Upon the Buddha's advice, Mahamaudgalyayana held a grand fest for many monks and he transferred 
the merit from the offering to his mother. By doing so Mahamaudgalyayana saved his mother. 

Inspired by this story, Emperor Wudi of Liang created the Ullabamna ceremony in the sixth century 
A.D. which is held every year in the full moon day of July. 

During the Tang dynasty, this sutra was put to the stage and became a drama shown all over China. 

During sixth to seventh centuries, there came into existence different versions of "The Buddha Speaks 
about the Deep Kindness of Parents and the Difficulty in Repaying it" (fltf£5£# Eltf H) 

One of them is claimed to be translated by Kumarajiva, but it is really is a revised and enlarged version 
based on the version translated by An Shigao with much additions such as the ten types of kindness 
bestowed by the mother on the child (+E). 

It is this version that became so popular that people recited and even carved on stone. Later this sutra 
also transmitted to Korea and Japan. 
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4.2.2. On the intellectual level 



The Brahmajala Sutra says "Filial Piety is called the Precepts" and the elite Chinese monks accepted 
this idea and propagated it. 

After an examination, this idea is not found in early Buddhist literature. Karma and rebirth are still the 
foundation of early Buddhist ethics as we have quoted at the beginning of this lecture. So I think it is a 
Chinese development on the concept of filial piety. 

Chinese elite monks such Zhiyi, the actual founder of Tiantai School and Zhanran, Fazang, the actual 
founder of Huayan School and Chengguan, Zongmi, all accepted the idea that "Filial Piety is called the 
Precepts". 

So on the intellectual level, elite Chinese monks also thought that Buddhism also take filial piety as its 
important teaching as the precepts. 



During the Song dynasty, Qisong also wrote a "Treatise on Filial Piety" to discuss filial piety in 
the Buddhist context. 

In conclusion, filial piety is not a special and particular feature of Chinese Buddhism as it has also been 
taught and practiced in Indian Buddhism from its inception as we have discussed above. 

But what is special with regard to filial piety in Chinese Buddhism is that the Chinese Buddhists 
collected the Sutras which teach filial piety and spread far and wide as a reaction to the Confucian 
criticism. 

So in conclusion, by the time of eighth century, at least within Chinese Buddhist circle, both the elite 
and the ordinary monks thought that Buddhism also takes filial piety as its foundational teaching. This 
also influenced the Chinese society in general. 



Classic of Filial Piety (Xiao Jing tr. James Legge, 2nd edition, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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